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into the palace. The army, he says, had done wonders, but had been seized by a panic. Ney, like a madman, had sacrificed his cavalry. He himself is suffocated, exhausted; he throws himself into a hot bath, and convokes his ministers. Lavallette saw him that morning, and gives, in a few words, a ghastly, speaking picture of his appearance: "As soon as he saw me he came to me with a fearful epileptic laugh. 'Ah, my God! my God!' he said, raising his eyes to heaven, and paced two or three times round the room. This emotion was only temporary ; he soon recovered his self-command, and asked what was happening at the Chambers. " He recognized afterwards that he should have gone that day, as it was urged on him, booted and muddy, to the Chambers, have harangued them, have tried the effect of his magnetic individuality, and, had they remained insensible, have entered their sitting in Cromwellian fashion. He should, too, he acknowledges, have had Fouche shot at once. Instead of this, he holds a council, from which Fouche, by his side, sends notes to rally the opposition in Parliament. As the council proceeds, the results of the traitor's manipulation become manifest. There is distress, and there is despair. The loyal adherents, the princes of his house, implore the Emperor to show energy; Napoleon sits numb. His carriage stands horsed in the court-yard ready to take him to the Chambers; it is sent away.. In the face of treachery and opposition and intrigue he remains passive and resourceless. At last, at a second council, he mechanically signs his abdication, his antechambers empty at once, and his palace becomes a desert. But outside the soldiers and the multitude clamoi
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